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ing-men with long rods came into fashion, who kept
the gallery youngsters quiet.

The custom was for all the people standing to wait
till the ministers, whom they faced, passed down the
aisle out of the meeting-house. Sewall notes : "The
Governor Dudley turned to talk with Col Townshend;
so his back was upon the ministers as they went out."

A Plymouth deaconess sat in a convenient place
in the meeting-house with a birch rod in her hand
to awe little children into due propriety. The old
writers say "she honored her place, and was an
ornament to the congregation."

A deal has been said of the grotesque nature of
some of the Puritan prayers, and the very odd things
which were often prayed for. This state of things
was aggravated in New England by the custom of
sending up notes for the prayers of the congregation
for voyages, births, sorrows, afflictions, and bereave-
ments. When thanks were given for mercies-re-
ceived, the petitioner rose in his pew. The free
Puritan prayers were for deliverance from Indian
assaults, foreign interference, plagues, murrain, fail-
ure of crops, storms and earthquakes, and changes
in the government at home. Indeed, everything that
interested them they prayed over, first or last. As-
suming that the Christian theory of prayer is valid,
it is hard to see why all this was not logical, since
there is nothing either great or small to Him who
hears prayers, and a man might as properly pray for
a sick horse as for the conversion of the heathen.
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